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together. A Tiger lay in ambush in the hope of making them his prey, but was afraid to attack them whilst they kept together. 
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2" The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WRKEKLY contains a picture of the Austrian Em- 
peror’s visit to Szegedin, a double-page picture 
showing the method of laager camp defense in 
Zululand, and another installment of HARDY’s 
entertaining story, “THE DISTRACTED YOUNG 
PREACHER.” 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be tssued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


T the close of the late session of Con- 
gress, Mr. Brck in the Senate distinctly 
threatened, as Mr. Hoar has shown, that if 
the President vetoed the repeal of certain 
laws which the Democrats intended to pro- 
pose, the Democrats would refuse the appro- 
priations. Mr. THURMAN substantially re- 
peated the threat, and Messrs. BLacKBURN 
and TUCKER in the House virtually echoed 
it. This was not legitimate political oppo- 
sition. It was a revolutionary manifesto, 
as we have heretofore pointed out; but it 
was also observable that the Democratic 
caucus did not decide to pursue this course, 
so that it remained merely the declaration 
of certain leaders. The other day, in a 
speech upon the subject, Mr. Beck did not 
renew the threat. Mr. Hoar asked him if 
he abandoned it. Mr. Becx’s reply was 
evasive, but at length he said that if the 
President should veto the repeal, he would 
consult “with the wisest and best men of 
my party,” etc. This was an absolute sur- 
render. Butitis very significant. Itshows 
that, whatever else it may be, the. Demo- 
cratic programme, as thus far determined, is 
not “to starve out the government.” In the 
House, also, Mr. BLACKBURN had said that 
the Democrats did not mean to stop until 
they had “stricken the last vestige of your 
war measures from the statute-book.” This 
was a plain programme of “opening old 
questions,” and of keeping party fires at 
white heat. But upon being pressed by 
Mr. M‘Kin.ery, Mr. BLACKBURN said that the 
whole sentence was not quoted. It appears, 
however, from the report in the Times, that 
the qualification was introduced, not into 


_ the speech as delivered, but into the copy 


furnished to the reporter. This also must be 
regarded as a “surrender,” and Mr. BLack- 
BURN’S speech upon this point, like that of 
Mr. BECK, seems to have been mere bluster. 

This is all an illustration of that “spirit” 
in the Democratic party for denouncing 
which we have been called to account by a 
friendly independent correspondent of Re- 
publican sympathies, who asks what we 
mean by the Democratic “ spirit” and “tend- 
ency,” and by “risk and disaster” “conse- 
quent upon Democratic success. We use 
the words in a perfectly legitimate sense, as 
we will show. The impulse of the Demo- 
cratic party comes from men who have been 
honestly trained in the belief that their 
States were supreme as against the Union, 
and that a group of Slave States within the 
Union was their “country.” That question 
has been tried by battle, and the doctrine 
of State supremacy has been overthrown. 
There is no reasonable ground for supposing 
—and there is certainly no evidence—that 
the men of whom we speak are plotting to 
renew the war. But those who have been 
so trained have naturally very much to 
learn of patriotism in the sense of sincere 
loyalty to the Union, and of respect for 
equal rights as understood in other parts 
of the country. It is foolish to forget facts, 
and to assert that, because a party may not 
seriously propose to destroy the government, 
it must necessarily be as conservative and 
patriotic as any other. Our correspondent 
says: “Compare BayaRD with EDMUNDS, 
THURMAN with BLaINz, HILL with Hoar, 
LaMakR with CAMERON, GORDON with Lo- 
GAN, RANDOLPH with CHANDLER, or, in your 
own State, KERNAN with CoNKLING, and 
these being on both sides fair%samples of 
the leaders of the two parties, I am sure 
you will not believe that the country will 


* be ruined or hurt by exchanging one set for 


the other.” But we prefer a broader com- 
parison. Compare the mass of, people in 

ew England, the Middle States, and the 
Northwest with-the Southern whites, and 


the quarters of great Northern cities full of 





a foreign-born ee which are. = 
two sources of Democratic 
then say to which, = even, a i in 
full possession of your kno com- 
mon-sense, would you prefer to intrust the 
government. Or, to put it in another way, 
would you think the country safer if govern- 
ed by the kind of character and industry and 
intelligence described by the word “ North,” 
or by that described by the word “South f” 
We do not, of course, rest the Republican 
t upon a sectional view ike this. 
But when the chief power of a party lies in 
a section, the general character, the tradi- 
tions, the sentiments, the civilization and 
spirit, of that section are necessarily taken 
into consideration. 

Now the Southern Democrats, from whom 
the impulse of the party proceeds, have a 
well-understood purpose of suppressing— 
quietly, if possible, but inflexibly of sup- 
pressing—the colored vote in the States 
where it is a majority. This is the first 
great “risk,” because a Congressional ma- 
jority, or a President, generally believed to 
have been elected by preventing a free and 
honest election, is a distinct danger to the 


public peace. It would be a “disaster” - 


from which the country and our political 
system ought to be saved by all fair means. 
The testimony proving this purpose is in- 
controvertible. It is found in the history 
of bulldozing, of the tissue ballots, and in 
the personal observation of men like Sir 
GEORGE CAMPBELL. It is justified in the 
minds of Southern Democrats by what they 
consider the cruel injustice of the Republic- 
ans; and they resort to it, as they allege, in 
self-defense, and to prevent the practical 
subversion of society. Mr. CARLISLE, of 
Kentucky, made a very able constitutional 
argument upon the question of national su- 
pervision of national elections in the States. 
But the security of the government depends 
very much more upon a general belief that 
the national elections in every State are 
free and honest than upon the knowledge 
that they are supervised by the State. If 
it should be generally believed, and upon 
strong evidence, that public opinion and 
the official authorities in certain States do 
not wish an honest election—or, in other 
words, that they connive at the suppression 
of part of the vote—the national welfare 
would be very much more endangered than 
by a well-regulated national supervision ; 
and if the latter really be unconstitutional, 
it would be a grave misfortune. That it is 
unconstitutional would be hard to estab- 
lish. The Constitution declares who are 


citizens of the United States in every State. | 


The national government deals directly 
with citizens, and that it may not protect 
them in voting at national elections is a 
proposition which it would be very difficult 
to prove But besides this overthrow of the 
proper safeguards of a free and fair ballot, 
which is to be apprehended from the Dem- 
ocratic party, there is the well-founded fear 
of some kind of violation of the public 
faith, and the consequent derangement and 
despair of reviving industry and trade. We 
do not say that either this or the other 
course is due to a fell design to ruin the 
government, nor that the Democratic party 
has openly declared for inflation or for bull- 
dozing and suppression of the ballot, but 
we do say that there are plain purposes and 
tendencies and risks necessarily involved in 
the ascendency of that party which every 
man is bound to consider in determining 
how to vote. : 

The Republican party, as we understand 
it, asks the support of the country, not be- 
cause this is a Confederate Congress of rebel 
brigadiers, nor for any other spook and bogy 
reason, but because the Republican is the 
party of the just assertion of the national 
authority always and every where within 
the Union, of honest finance, of honestly 
guarded elections, and also because it con- 
tains the active friends of a thorough re- 
form of the system of the civil service. 
Against a positive position like this the 
Democratic cry of taking the bayonet from 
the polls, when there are not bayonets enough 
to “go round,” and when they have never 
wronged a voter, and when the real purpose 
of the demand is evident; or the cry of 
“fraud” as against a perfectly lawful settle- 
ment of the Presidential question of 1876; 
or the cry of “Down with the national 
banks” as against the best banking system 
we have ever known—is futile and foolish. 
If Republicans themselves choose to com- 
promise their own strong position by trying 
to raise an issue upon “a new rebellion,” 
and to depend for success upon renewing 
the passions of the war, they take a very 
perilous and wholly unnecessary responsi- 
bility. The logical and positive Republic- 
an position isimpregnable. The new voters 
of the last four years are not to be excited 
with war appeals and denunciations which 
arouse the veterans. But the issues of 
which we speak are perfectly intelligible to 
them, and can not be set aside as parts of a 
policy of hate. The legitimate national au- 





thority at home as well as abroad, free elec- 





PRESIDENTIAL PROSPECTS. 


Tue Republican canvass for the Presi- 
dential nomination next year has opened 
with a great deal of vigor. Resolutions 
have been adopted by the Legislatures of 
New York and Pennsylvania in honor of 
General GRANT, and proposing a State wel- 
eome upon his return. Mr. BOKER, the pres- 
ident of the Union League Club in Phila- 
delphia, upon receiving the new Governor, 
has made an extraordinary speech, from 
which it might be inferred that Sumter had 
been again fired on, and that hostilities had 
actually begun. Mr. Hiscock, also, who has 
been mentioned as a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for the Governorship 
of New York, and who was. an anti-GRaNnT 
man of ’72, is reported as now an ardent ad- 
vocate of his nomination, and we know of 
others of his strong opponents who express 
the feeling that the situation may be such 
in 1880 as to compel them to vote for “a 
strong, quiet hand at the helm.” Of course 
such voters have reflected that if a Presi- 
dent should be elected upon that ground, 
the enemy, who, according to this view, has 
not been overthrown in eighteen years, will 
certainly not yield during the next four 
years, so that it will be necessary to vote 
for “ a strong, quiet hand at the helm” in 1884 
also. The feeling for General Grant is 
partly real, partly factitious. It is general- 
ly conceded that it is largely due to sinceré 
apprehension of danger to the government. 
If the course of the Democrats confirms that 
suspicion, the feeling that demands General 
GRANT will deepen. As the apprehension 
diminishes, the fervor of the furor will de- 
cline. There will be a great deal of discus- 
sion and reflection before the Republican 
party finally decides to return to the situa- 
tion and thé politics of six or seven years 
ago, and to destroy the two-term tradition 
in order to get there. Yet it is evident 
that there is much the same kind of enthu- 
siasm among Republicans for General GRANT 
now that there was for General JACKSON 

ong Democrats fifty years ago, and it 
was that enthusiasm which nominated the 


necessarily 
rah for GRANT’ is the kind of canvass which 
they think desirable for the coun 


try. 
An interesting contribution to the dis- | 


cussion is a letter which we have received 


containing some striking figures. Our cor- 


respondent says: “The first two years that 











Representatives in Congress 
First Two Years of || Last Two Years of 

States. Grant's Term. Grant's Term 
Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. 

10 _ 6 5 

_— —_ sweee - . . . 

ew eeee 

ora : 18 6 10 17 

Ohio .....0066. 14 5 7 18 

Indiana........ 7 4 65 8 

Tiinois ........ 10 ” 6 13 

Michigan...... — 6 8 

87 33 58 81 


























The above table, taken from the Congres- 
sional , Shows a gain of 48 mem- 
bers for the Democrats, and a loss to the 
Republicans of 29 members. The difference 
in the total numbers is caused by the last 
apportionment. It may be said that the 
Congress of the first two years of General 
Grant's term was chosen before the war 
feeling had subsided, while the Congress 
elected during the last two years of his 
term was chosen after the resentments of 
the late rebellion had relaxed. Possibly 
that is true, and that I may do no injustice 
I will give the result of the Congressional 
elections held in 1874 and 1878—the middle 
of GRANT’s and Haxzs’s terms respectively 














—in the States named above: 
1874, 1878. 

| Massachusetts .| 6 6 10 1 
New York:.:...| 16 17 , 8 
New Jersey.... 2 5 4 3 
10 1% 18 9 
Ws od Sea 7 18 11 
Indiana........ 6 8 7 6 
Illinois ........ 6 18 12 7 
See 6 8 fae 
68 81 93 45 























Here is a Republican gain of 35, and a Dem- 


| ocratic loss of 36, with a vacancy in the Pot- 


TER district of New York.” 


These are very significant figures, and by 
the rule which holds administrations re- 








at dissatisfac- 
tion are familiar. Whether a hurrah would 


remove them is very questionable, and well 
worthy the couuideresion of thet sho, for 
the reasons we have given elsewhéfe, desire 
the success of the Republican party in 1880. 
The Globe-Demoorat, of St. Louis—a paper 
which had some interesting connection with 
the Whiskey Ring prosecutions—says, “The 
best thing Harper's > ee 
into line and help to whoop up the boys for 
the boom.” That is w “® great 
public duty, and it is delightful to be shown 
the path of duty by such a Mentor. But it 
was almost as good a Republican as the 
Globe- Democrat who suggested that it is best 
not to jump rivers until you come to them. 





JOHN A. DIX. 


GENERAL Drx leaves behind him no more 
thoroughly trained and experienced public 
man. Like JoHN Quincy ADams, he was 
from his youth the servant of the state, and 
he administered every official trust with an 
ability and a loftiness of personal character 
which it is well worth while to remember 
and contemplate as his life ends. He bore 
the name of a great Federalist, and during 
his active life he was both a Democrat and 
a Republican, and always a patriot. Among 
conspicuous public men, also, he could be 
called especially a gentleman and a scholar, 
carrying into his official relations a courtesy 
and an accomplishment which are oftener 
ideally associated with public life than act- 
ually observed in it. His fondness for the 
Latin classics and his skill in. translation 
recalled the English rather than the Amer- 
ican statesmen; but his sound republican 
principles, which drew him from his old par- 
ty when it seemed to him to be identified 
with an assault upon those principles, kept 
him always a true American. 

Such were his character and capacity that 
it was never doubted that he was equal to 
the highest trusts. He had the natural 
conservatism of a well-balanced mind and a 
tranquil temperament, and the keenest en- 


with pleasure the presentation of his name 
for that office by this paper just at the close 
of the war. 

Full of years and of honors, modestly ask- 
tng thet his beriel een Se sateen svten- 
tatious parade, the faithful soldier and mag 
istrate and citizen Aiod serenity ite bad 
lived, leaving his fellow-citizens the memory 
of a long and eminent and spotless life for 
their gratefal meditation and incitement to 
the same upright discharge of every duty. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NEW 
YORK POST-OFFICE. 


WE have more than once of the 
admirable management of the New York 
Post-office, which has now coine to be re- 
garded as one of the most efficient great 
public offices in the country. Our remarks 
have sometimes elicited private rejoinders 
and even serious the Post- 
master, which we have been able, fortunate- 
ly, totally to disprove. Our good words 
have been the more willing because the 
New York Post-office has been a most prom- 
inent and conclusive illustration of the prac- 
ticability and immense public advantage of 
a reasonable system of the civil service. 
We do not mean that political influence has 
been entirely discarded, but it has been so 
repressed and subordinated that the Post- 
office, under its present chief, has not been 
a political machine. Appointments have 
been made upon satisfactory evidence of 
fitness, and removals have taken place only 
for proved unfitness. No clerk has paid 
political “contributions” under duress, and 
declining to pay has in no degree affected 
official tenure. There have been stated ex- 
aminations to test skill in the discharge of 
duty, and promotions have been made fair- 
ly by the result of the examinations. The 
methods of transacting postal business have 
been the subject of careful study and ar- 
rangement, and the improvements have been 
such, and official thoughtfulness and sagaci- 
ty and interest in the various ewe 
are so marked, that as a practical business 
institution the New York Post-office is prob- 
ably not surpassed by any similar office in 
the world. 





been’ so great, and -its advantages #0 evi- 
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honestly puts an end to the 
great mischief of and nothing 
else will, The Postmaster now decided 


relation, such as private secretary. All ap- 
pointments will be made to the lowest 

and the method of application is 
carefully defined, and a copy will be fur- 
nished to every applicant. When vacancies 
occur, a certain number of applicants select- 


ed from those first upon the register of re- 


and the appointments will be made from the 
three highest names upon the list.” Pro- 
motions will be made in every division from 
among competitors within the division. 


By this simple scheme, honestly adminis- 


tered—and of that there is no question—all 
the evils and vexations of the old system 
will be avoided. Therules have been adopt- 
ed not upon any merely theoretical and vis- 
ionary preference, but after careful experi- 
ence and observation. The common sneer 
at a sensible system of the civil service, that 
it is an impracticable fancy, is disposed of 
by the fact that by its partial operation the 
greatest Post-office in the country has be- 
come renowned as a model of efficiency, and 
that long trial is so satisfactory that the par- 
tial is now to yield to the complete system. 





BAYONETS AT THE POLLS. 


Patriotic Democrats like Mr. Bayarp, 
who argue the pending question of defense 
of the ballot-box as if it were an abstract 
proposition, apparently forget the important 
facts. The demand for prohibiting national 
protection of voters at the polls comes from 
those who are themselves responsible for 
unlawfully and forcibly exclading voters 


means to escape negro domination. When 
they demand the exclusion of the national 
authority, they propose that the States shall 
take care of the elections. But they are the 
States. Why did not the States suppress 
the Ku-Klux? Why did not the States ar- 
rest and punish the bulldozers? Because 
these very persons who decry the bayonet 
at the polls compose the rifle clubs at the 
polls, and the juries who try alleged offend- 
ers, and the public opinion which lies be- 
hind all. The most recent and impartial 
evidence upon this point is the second paper 
of Sir Gzoraxz CAMPBELL, M.P. He says— 
and it is the general opinion of observers— 
that violence and disturbance in the South- 
ern States since the war have been due to 
the white minority, not to the freedmen. 
The rifle clubs, he says, are an armed polit- 
ical organization outside of the militia, and 
the excuse for its terrorization has been that 
negro or carpet-bag rule was so wicked as 
to justify any kind of redress. But he was 
unable to find that the “black Legislatures” 
made bad laws, and the real trouble was 
general corruption. Sir GEORGE says dis- 
tinctly that it was well understood that 
“the Democrats were determined to win 
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fore an election judge a hundred times 
over,” ; 


of the ballot-box, 
= ground that it is incompatible with 


unlawful purpose, it might expect that its 
position would be respected, and its plea of 
redressing grievances and of threatened lib- 
erty would be heard with patience. But 
who have grievances in this matter? The 
whites or the blacks? Who threatens lib- 
erty? The whites or the blacks? The con- 
stitutional question is not properly raised by 
those who raise it to secure immunity for 
bulldozing. When it is raised, the Constitu- 
tion, if doubtful, is to be interpreted favor- 
ably to liberty. Sir GzorcE CAMPBELL, in 
commenting upon the seats in Congress ob- 
tained by fraud in the late election in the 
Southern States, says (and it is but the com- 
mon-sense of the question, which we com- 
mend to the attention of Mr. Bayarp and his 
friends) : “ Not only are nearly balanced par- 
ties much affected, but in case of a struggle 
over the next Presidential election, these 
votes might just turn the scale, and the ques- 
tion whether there is any remedy practically 
available to redress wrongs which are, I may 
almost say, admitted, puts in issue the wider 
Fifteenth Amendment 


maintained 
he adds, what every intelligent American 
also sees: “There never can be peace, quiet, 
and safety in the United States till a mode 
of settling elections is 
and this question of the black vote is defin- 
itively laid at rest.” 
’ In a word, experience has shown that the 
elections in certain States are unfair, and 


the knowledge of the country that the elec- 
tion of a majority in or a President 
has been determined by such States would 
inevitably produce a situation which no 
good citizen wishes to see. It is true, as 
Senator Davis says, that we need rest from 
sectional passion. But if our statement be 
correct, can he or any other honorable man 
assert that the States in question are not 
responsible for arousing those passions ? 





THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


Tue transfer of the gallery of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art to the spacious build- 
ing in the Central Park is well chosen by 
the trustees as the occasion for a public 
statement of their purposes and wishes. 
The importance of the Museum is not meas- 
ured by the entertainment that it affords, 
but by its service to the industrial arts, 


justly proud, and which helps to give the 
city a truly metropolitan character. The 
statement of the trustees deserves careful 
attention. To increase the power and in- 
fluence of the institution, they desire : 


“To form, as heretofore, loan collections of pic- 
tures, statuary, and other objects of art similar to the 
practice of the Kensington Museum ; to obtain care- 
fully selected series of casts of antiq 


ue 
sculpture for the use of art students; to increase and 
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create a fund for lectures on art. 5: 
“ Subscribers if they so desire, the 
objects to which their shall be applied. 
can be payable one-half in 


riches of New York will not be indifferent. 





PERSONAL. 


Persona friends of Mr. Prxrre LorI~iarD 
at the Union Club say that the three races won 
by his horse Parole in have netted him 
horse won on his 


week, Mr. Lorttuarp’s horse Duke of - 
ta is known among racing men here as an 
of very t 8) and endurance, and if he con- 
tinues in the same fine condition that he is in 
at present, is expected to make a sensation and 
ual to that of Parole. 
Protestant pal diocese of rae 
ro ocese 
be tod with a testimonial on the of 
next, on the occasion of the comple- 
tion of the first twenty-five years of his admin- 
istration of the diocese. The ceremonial is to 
take ~— in Trinity Church, where he was con- 
secra’ The eae character of the testimo- 
nial has not been decided u There are 
at t sixty-three the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. Bishop 
Porter is ninth on the list in point of seniority. 
Those above him are Smiru, of Kentucky, 


—Mr. Epison continues to hold the attention 

ha io vers on Ae mec ore ae <a = 

iw tee lephone has ex = inter- 

est. Ata recent meeting of the Fellows of the 

Royal Society, communication was established 

Royal Institution and Burli 

House, with Pro r TYNDALL at one end of 

the wire and Professor Huxuuy at the other. 

The voice is said to have been audible over the 
whole of a large room. 

—Speaking of General Drx’s activity when 
Governor of this State, the Albany Journal = 
“ While Governor, at —— he outworked 
any of his subordinates, 


exam- 
ined eve 


matter with care, and his work was 
pt and conscientious as it was 
on one occasio! 


large 
ried Senator, near m! 
ment, the venerable Executive, al eh, feet 
ed upon closing up the task, and w on for 
hours later.” 
—A dinner was given in London, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, on the 16th of March, by a soci- 


ety entitled “The Odd Volumes,” of which Mr. 
cme the well-known , is pres- 
ident. . the in guests were Mr. 
Butien, of the British M Mr. 
AvueusTus A 


ies. 

—A few months Mr. Rosert Tonner, of 
London, an pat aay fine books aay eye 
sent his collection to Paris for sale. eager 
were poy or rage that he pe yea 
by its sale over 000, original cost was 
about $10,000. : 

—Dr. C. P. Carver, of Angelica, Alleghany 
County, New York, owns a small road-horse so 
peculiarly marked that when he buckles a sur- 
cingle around him there is not a hair back of it 
that is not snow-white, and not a square inch in 
front of it that is not a beautiful iron-gray. One 
= is like that of a white horse, the other like 
that of a black horse. 

—The late RicnarD Henry Dana, describing 
a dinner many years ago at Mr. Brrant’s, said : 
“ After dinner, Warzeex and I talked monarch- 
ism, with nobility: and a third order—enough to 
—— despotism, nothing more. Bryant sat 

y hearing us. ‘Why,’ id he, ‘you are not in 
earnest? ‘Never more so,’ was our answer. 
Bryant still holds to simple democracy, I be- 
lieve. How far Mr. K may have modified 
his creed, I know not. For myself,{ am only 
better than ever satisfied what an “age ae 
creature. man is to govern under the w 
adopted forms. But man will have to come to 
orders and degrees at last.’’ j 

—Mr. Joun Russet. Young, who accompa- 
nies General Grant in his around-the-world 
tour, and whose letters to the Herald are ex- 
tremel; right and entertaining, is said to have 
been very popular with the officers of the U. 8. 
ship Ve on account of his good nature. 
He had to sleep in a hammock swung under one 
of the hatches, and said he always knew when it 
was moruing, the water with which the 
decks were being scrubbed would trickle through 
upon him, so maths .¥ wetted. 

oo r. 


According by i merges of the Post- 
office Department at Wash iD, are 4000 


women tmasters in the United States, and 
the n is on the increase. They never de- 


—aA gentleman in Lockport, New York, writ- 
ing to the Buffalo Courier, alludes snconesreny 
to President 'TarLor, who plainly an 


liked retirement. is son, the late General 
Ricuarp Ta on the contrary, fond of 
dress and public | sim of Geueral 
TayLor was exemplified when Mr. CLarton, his 
Secretary of State, waited upon him to do his 
first official act, in connection with search 
after Sir Jonny “ Yes,’’ said TarLor, 
“we ought to for this country is 
—. to him for his services in gain- 





nd yn - $5,008, eas eee 
Original gift o: nearly as 
noe Mr. Prasopy once remarked : 
“T can not understand why, if this fund of mine 
small though it be, is properly managed, it should 
next fifty or seventy-five years, 
which is a short time In the life of a great city, 
take in all the worthy poor of London.” 
_ The late James Sura, of Philade}phia, be- 
meathed $20,000 each to the American Home 
moge | and the American Mission- 
ary Assoc lb 000 to the American Board 
Commissioners 


for Foreign Missions, and 
$3000 each to the American Education Society 
and the American C onal Union. 


—At the conclusion of a lecture recently given 
by Mr. Bret Harte at Brighton, England, he 
was presented with an illuminated address from 
the principal members of the local press. After- 

he underwent a luncheon from the Mayor, 
at which Aldermen assisted. 

—Mr. Lazovcuers, in Truth, gives this sketch 
of the late Mr. Spencer Cowpzr, who some 
years ago married a belle of this city, Miss Jzs- 
stm MacLean: ‘‘ He was rich, clever, good-na- 
tured, and had all that fortune could give him, 
but he was always discontented because he was 
short and wished to be tall. Had Heaven added 
one or two inches to his ~—, he would have 
been a different man. Notonly did he wear high 
heels outside of his boots, but high heels inside 
of them.” 

—It is a curious and not altogether creditable 
fact that in Great Britain, of all countries in the 
world, the pay of pee librarians siiould be so 
small. we a eee, when a succes- 
sor was required to the late distinguished litera- 
ry ag Dr. Davip Laren in the charge 

vocates’ Library, one of the most im- 
portant of London, —— some 200,000 
volumes, the salary offered was the pittance of 
$1250; and it is stated by so competent an au- 
berms abe Mr. WELForD that there are 
no 


in the United Kingdom who receive as much as 


ry, now in process of completion, will ey 
er cata- 


Mr. MILLER was an old gentieman pop- 
ularly known as ‘‘ Measure’”’ MILLER, because Le 
was 80 alive to the advantages of a ‘‘ tall copy” 
that he never bought a choice book without 
reper | its dimensions by means of a pock- 
et rule, his inseparable companion. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Congress: In the Bours, Apea 22,1385 bills were 
wood in Congress in Fan 
ever fa one day. 

the tall, 


— in all sums not exceeding $20; 
sec makes all United States coins 
the face value of twenty-five cents and under re- 


of 
ceivable at all post-offices for postage or tage- 
stamps in sums not exceeding $3. - 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tae Russian government is taking extraordinary 
measures for the suppression of Socialism. A ukase 
has published the appointment of Gov- 

ers, over six districts 
re—St. Peters- 


ted 
in order to it of ex- 
pencunyond. provide 


ent the posting of 
in the atrects. 
in the last few 
weft has been 





Castelar, Sag 
number of ele 


hegar- 
tors abstain- 


ppe coal-pit, near 


are said to have been massacred. 
a “ogee of 
a native, wi w 80 
Ministers, There will 
and five European 
with two native lawyers. 
to be submitted to the 
will not interfere witi: the 
L The vice- 
yoice in the Coun- 
cil of Ministers during the discussion of bills. The 
Khedive himself will preside when its on 
the part of the government are disc 
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THE ACADEMY. 


Ovr selections from the 
Academy Exhibition this 
week are both from the 
North Room, and are num- 
bered respectively 163 and 
154 in the e. The 
picture by De Haas is a 
very ing example of 
his skill in the handling of 
marine subjects. “Our en- 
graving exhibits the paint- 
er’s power of composition 
and drawing, and also the 
feeling and sentiment of 
the picture; but one must 
see the painting itself to 
perceive the full glory of the 
light effect on the waves, 
as the moonbeams illumi- 
nate the surface of the 
ocean, and form a pathway 
of light between the dis- 
abled ship and the drifting 
boat. Mr. De Haas is al- 
most always happy in the 
composition of his paint- 
ings, as well as in force 
of handling. The graphic 
quality of his work makes 
his pictures their own best 
interpreters, and leaves 
very little to be done in the 
way of description or ex- 
planation. 

It is very difficult to give 
in black and white any idea 
of the beauty and refine- 
ment of color and tone that 
characterize the pictures 
of Mr. 8. R. Girrorp, and 
which constitute some of 
their greatest charms. He 
is probably of all our Amer- 
ican artists the most subtle 
colorist in landscape, and it 
is doubtful if in this qual- 
ity he has a living rival in 
Europe. The example we 
have selected is by nomeans 
one of his most important 
works, nor is it the best 
specimen of his pictures in 
the present Exhibition, but 
it happens to be one which 
could be rendered in wood- 
engraving with the least 
loss of the original effect 
of sunlight and warmth. 

Mr. Girrorp’s early am- 
bition was to be a figure 
painter, and to fit himself 
for that profession he made 
a diligent study of anatemy, 
as well as of drawing and 
perspective; but he soon 
diseovered that the bent of 
his genius was for land- 
scape, to which he deter- 
mined to devote himself. 
He became an Associate of 
the National Academy in 
1851, and threé years after- 
ward an Academician. He 
spent the summer of 1855 
in England and Scotland, 
the following winter in Par- 
is, and the next summer 
made a pedestrian tour through Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Italy. After this extended jour- 
ney, during which he made the best use of his 
time in study and sketching, he passed the winter 
of 1856in Rome. The following summer, in com- 
pany with ALBERT Brerstapr, he made a sketching 
tour through the Abruzzi and around Naples, and 
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“AFTER THE COLLISION—MOONRISE.”—M. F. H. Dz Haas. 


subsequently visited the more picturesque re- 
gions of Austria. The civil war in this country 
diverted him for a time from the peaceful life of 
the studio; he became a member of the Seventh 
New York Regiment, which he accompanied to 
the field in 1861 and in the two following years. 
Since the close of the war Mr. Girrorp has made 


several foreign tours, extending to Greece, Syria, 
and Egypt, whence he has drawn the. material of 
some of his most important works. He does not, 
however, neglect the landscape of America. The 
glorious scenery of the Hudson, of Lake George, 
and other picturesque regions of his own country 
has been faithfully delineated by his pencil. 





“VILLA MALTA, ROME.”—S. R.’Girrorp. 
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GENERAL JOHN A, DIX. 
At a few minutes be. 
fore twelve'o’clock, on the 


ties 
cba, 1 has 
e to his grave without 


of a reproach 


conn Ham on 
the of July, 1798, 
His father, who was a Lieu- 
tenant-Colon: 


the age of thirteen he was 

sent to col at Mon. 

treal, but on outbreak 

of the war of 1812 he was 

recalled, and. appointed a 

Cadet in the United States 

Army. His. duties were 

at first confined, however, 

to acting as clerk to his 

father, who:was then on 

recruiting serviee at Bal- 

timore. . In. the spring of 

1813. he was commission- 

ed an Ensign in his father’s 

; ment, the Fourteenth 

Tt , which was sta- 

tioned at Sackett’s. Har- 

bor. He rosé rapidly in 

the service ; and in June, 

1814, having received aSec- 

ond. Lieutenant’s commis- 

sion, he was transferred to 

an artillery regiment com- 

manded by Colonel Wat- 

BACK, to whose staff he was 

attached. While in this 

position he was made Ad- 

jutant of an independent 

battalion of nine compa- 

nies under command of 

Major Urnaw, with which 

he descended the St. Law- 

rence in an expedition re- 

markable for severity 

of its hardships and its 

misfortunes. In 1816, aft- 

er the close of the war, he 

was appointed a First Lieu- 

tenant; in 1819 he became 

Aide-de-camp to General 

Brown; two years after, 

he was transferred to the 

First Artillery, shortly aft- 

er to the Third, and in this 

2 regiment he was 

to a Captaincy in 1825. In 1826—being then 

twenty-eight years of age—he married, and rc- 

tired from the army, after fourteen years’ cor- 
tinuous service. 

Even before leaving the army he had filled up 

all his leisure hours with the study of law, whiich 

he then pursued with unremitting industry; in 
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GENERAL JOHN ADAMS DIX.~Puoroanaraep by E. W. Bocarpvs. 


1828 he was admitted to the bar, and established 


himself in practice at Cooperstown, i in this State. 
Here he at once warmly-in political af- 


pointed in 1830 A 
In this position he did much to improve the effi- | 
ciency of the State militia. Three years after- |: 
ward he was elected of State for New 
1 office which then made the incumbent 

gent of the University, a member of the 
Board o of Public Instruction, of the Canal Board, 





and a Commissioner of the Canal Fund. The 


duties of all these important offices he discharged 


: with great vigor and sagacity. 


In 1841 and 1842 General Drx represented Al- 
‘ bany County in the Legislature. -In-1844, on his 
‘ return from a European tour undertaken ‘for the 
‘ benefit of his wife’s health, he was elected to the 
‘ United: States a to fill the unexpired term. 
‘ of Sas Weigur. Hé took his seat in January, 
1845, and was made chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce, and a member of the Committee 


on Military ‘Affairs: His record was one of hon- 
, orable activity. The slavery question was at that 


time assuming an importance in politics it had 














THOMAS COUTURE.—({See Paar 871.) 





























THE HON. HAMILTON W. ROBINSON.—Puaorograrnen sy W. Kunrz.—(See Paar 366.) 


never known before. General Drx took a-lead- 
ing part as a Free-soil Democrat, and in all the 
great conflicts of the day he was always found 
on the side of right and justice. 

In the fall of 1848 he was the Free-soil Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Govergor of New York, but 
was defeated by Haaniron The following 
year his ‘term as Senator expired, and Governor 
Seward'was elected to succeed him. Having ren- 
dered great service to General Franxuin Pierce 
while that gentleman was running for the Pres- 
idency, he was by him offered the position of 
United States Secretary of State. Southern Dem- 
ocratic leaders, to whom his Free-soil principles 


——_ 





were obnoxious, made it impossible for him to 
take the office, and they also contrived to make 
him decline the appointment of Minister to France. 
For a short time after Przrce became President, 
General Dix held the position of Assistant United 
States Treasurer in New York, but, disgusted by 
the subserviency of the administration to the in- 
solence of the slave power, he soon tendered his 
resignation of the place. 

It was not until 1859 that General Drx again 
accepted a public office. In that year President 
BucnaNaN appointed him postmaster. of New 
York, in place of Fowier, who had absconded. 
When the threats of civil war were culminating, 
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PROFESSOR DANIEL VAUGHAN.—Piorocrarnep sy Lanpy.—{See Paar 366.) 
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and the Southern cabinet members of the weak 
and vacillating President had deserted him, he 
was induced by leading Northern Democrats to 
call General Drx into his cabinet, and for a short 


was during his incum! . 
tel hed to the Special ry Agent at New 
Oriana the ringing and memorable order: Jf 
any one attempts to haul down the American flag, 
shoot him on the spot. In conjunction with Secre- 
taries Srawron and Hort, General Drx prevented 
Bucnanan from ordering Major Anpzrson back 
from Fort Sumter to Fort Moultrie. 

The part which General Drx took in the serv- 
ice of the Union, both before and after the com- 
mencement of hostilities, is well known to the 
readers of Harper’s Weekly. As commander at 
Baltimore, at Fortress Monroe, and of the East- 
ern Department, he proved himself to be a stern, 
vigorous, and just military administrator, whose 
rule was never feared except by the enemies of 
his country. 

From 1866 to 1869 General Drx was United 
States Minister to France. In 1872 he was nomi- 
nated for the position of Governor of New York 
by the Republican party, and was elected by an 
overwhelming majority. During his term of of- 
fice many abuses in the State government were 
rectified. through his energetic policy. The Demo- 
cratic reaction in 1874 caused. his defeat, on a 
second nomination, and he was succeeded by Mr. 
TitpEn, who, with characteristic adroitness, man- 
aged to be credited with the results of the re- 
forms instituted by his predecessor. Only once 
more was General Drx a candidate for office. In 
the fall of 1876 he ran against Mr. Surru Exy for 
Mayor of New York. He led a forlorn hope, and 
his defeat was a foregone conclusion. 

General Drx was a fine classical scholar, and 
kept up his studies to the last. He was also a 
keen sportsman, and spent much of his leisure 
time at his country house at the eastern end of 
Long Island. With all his fondness for work, he 
found time for the exercise of elegant hospitality, 
and was greatly beloved by all who were admit- 
ted to the circle of his friends. 

The funeral of General Drx took place on the 
24th of April. In accordance with his own di- 
rections, given a short time before his death, 
there was an entire absence of military display. 
The services were held in Trinity Church, and 
all ceremony, except the regular service for the 
dead, was strictly avoided. 





THE LATE. JUDGE ROBINSON. 


Hamitton W. Rosrxson, one of the judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas for the city and 
county of New York, died at his residence in this 
city April 7,1879.. He was a son of James W. 
Rostxson, who arrived in this city from Ireland 
July 11,1804, on the day when ALExanpEeR Hax- 
ILTow received Burr’s fatal bullet at Weehawken. 
Judge Rosson was born at Hudson, New York, 
November 25, 1814, and was a namesake of the 
illustrious Hamitron. His parents having re- 
moved to Albany, young Hamittron Rosson be- 
came a pupil at the Albany Academy in the year 
1826, and was there fitted for college. He there 
exhibited the same studious and industrious char- 
acter which distinguished him in after-life. He 
graduated at Union College in 1832, and then 
commenced the study of law in the office of James 
M‘Kown. Immediately after his admission to 
the bar the firm of M‘Kown, Van Buren, & Ros- 
inson was formed. His partner, Jonn Van Bu- 
REN, having been elected Attorney-General, he 
became his deputy, and most faithfully and ably 
discharged the duties of that position during Van 
Buren’s term. In 1848 Messrs. Van Buren and 
Rosinson removed to New York, and continued 
in practice together in this city until the year 
1858, when Judge Roptnson dissolved his con- 
nection with Mr. Van Buren. He remained in 
“practice until the year 1870, when, by a consti- 
tutional amendment, the number of judges of the 
Common Pleas was increased from three to six, 
and Mr. Rorrnson was elected one of the addi- 
tional three, upon the same ticket with three oth- 
ers who survive him—the present Judges Larre- 
more, J. F. Daty, and Van Bauwr. 

At the bar Judge Roprnson attained eminence 
not only as counsel and adviser in business af- 
fairs of great scope and importance, but as a 
studious, learned, and impartial referee. On the 
bench he was faithful, prompt, and courteous. 
No man had more of the affectionate respect and 
confidence of the bar or the public than he—a re- 
spect and confidence which his clear intell 
thorough knowledge, strong sense of duty, 

genial and even temper never failed to inspire in 
all who knew him as a man or as @ judge, 





THE CARE OF THE LAND. 


Tue care of the land, the interests of agricul- 
ture, may well be the chief aim of every govern- 
ment. The life of nations is in their farms. The 
productiveness of the soil must be maintained, or 
every other interest perishes. Yet it is a striking 
ae Ot con ae ee 
sections of the world that the land is steadil 
deteriorating, and the yield of wheat, on whi 
civilized men are supposed chiefly to feed, is grow- 
ing. less. In the fertile fields on the banks of 
the Vistula, and in nearly all the wheat lands of 
Russia and Roumania, the yearly produce of each 
acre is said to have fallen already from twenty- 
five to about fifteen bushels, and unless new land 
can be brought under cultivation, the supply of 
Russian wheat must gradually decline. Thew 
lands of antiquity have long ceased to be produc- 
tive. that once fed the East, is now fam- 
i and ; Africa, the granary of 
Rome, is filled with a starving people. In France 
the yield of wheat is only about fifteen bushels 
an acre; Germany imports part of its food; Hol- 
land and Belgium, busy scenes of industry, live 





P 
tion” in his favor, and is not likely = last es, yield 
to foreign competition. Other authorities are 
less hopeful, and look to a general decline in the 
value of English farms, and a severe struggle with 
foreign labor. At least it is settled that England 
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do not seem likely to increase. It is im- 
t, therefore, to the welfare of man to study 
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teen. In Ohio, fifty 
ness, the average yield of wheat is under twelve 
bushels an acre. Even Mlinois feels the decay, 
and much of the finest land of California has 
been exhausted by too rapid crops. In the south 
of France the land i® sometimes so wasted as to 
produce only buckwheat and rye. On the Sea of 
Azov some of the richest soil of Russia has sunk 
almost to a-level with the Genesee Valley and 
Ohio flats. Every where the progress of exhaus- 
tion marks the cultivation of wheat. 

Now and then come > a of plenty even to the 
worn soils of Europe ; the season, the atmosphere, 
seem to inspire them with new life. In 1863 and 
1864 was one of these seasons, when France, 
England, and the Continent teemed with great 
harvests, and food was so cheap as to disappoint 
the farmer by its abundance. But such periods 
come seldom, and the process of exhaustion has 
not been stayed. Yet in some parts of Europe 
the soil is so deep and rich, the agriculture so 
careful and forbearing, that no change seems 
apparent in the productive powers of the land. 
One of these fertile districts is the northeastern 
province of France. Nearly a century ago (1789) 
the Department of the Nord was celebrated by 
Arruur Youne for its rich land and careful hus- 
bandry, and to-day it still grows in fertility, and 
ever excels itself. The air is wet and heavy; 
— moisture reigns over the marshes of 


by 
hundreds of thousands; an acre of its rich soil 
rents for twenty-five dollars. But, as M. La- 


roduces ex- 


soil the Alpine streams and torrents. 
These examples show that land may yet 
be preserved, and that agriculture can 
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almost to the top; the terraces of the Swiss al- 
most mingle with the glaciers: while in some re- 
gions of the earth land is wasted and thrown 
away, in others it is cherished as a priceless gem, 
the chief aim of the purest ambition. The French 
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let those who associated with him know of his 
the best legacy of the Revolution to France is its | need. When it. was discovered by any of his 
unexampled army of five millions of proprietors | friends, he always refused to accept the assist- 
of the soil, already anxious for education, free- | ance that was ‘ered. Apparently he was of 
dom, an: that stern which despises the needs of the 
The care of our land has become one of the | body, and considers it time wasted to gratify 
chief questions of the time. If we are to pour [| them Foncvhig tet the deaiantion of tatcl. 
out upon Europe nearly two hundred million 


parallel. Eastern States are abandoned by | some calamity 
their young men for the fertility of the} misfortunes overtook him. He then secured a 
West; yet it is possible that and econ- eee 
oe Se setts and | to attend to his own wants, few that pene- 
as ble at least as the sands of | trated to his retreat have a pathetic tale to tell 
Belgium and heaths of Sussex. They have | of the bedstead covered with rags, the worn-out 
the advantage of a great manufacturing market, | stove, the few cooking utensils, and the scanty 
and the protection of an easy access. Virginia _ortigdhcgeubegesnaryutr oes ingot. Dis- 
and may yet be reclaimed. Wealth must | ease was soon added to his other ; but 
return to the Genesee Valley, and the decay of | to the last he remained true to his old devotion 
nature be checked in its westward stride, The | to study, and his contempt for the demands of 
question: of Iture is the world’s question ; | his suffering body. It was only when unable 
it applies to the shores of Azov and the waving | longer to leave his bed that he suffered himself 
fields of California. It has been the burden of | to be removed to the Hospital of the Good Sa- 
maritan, where, after a short but delusiv® im- 





fertilization more scientific than that of Belgium | was to the as extensive as that of many of 
and France. Evers Lawrence. the leading scientists of our period, if not more 
80, i 2 Seer Be, een eae ee nt 


PROFESSOR DANIEL VAUGHAN. 


Tats accomplished scholar, whose death oc- 
curred at Cincinnati on the 6th of April, belonged 
to a class rarely to be met with in our prosperous 


their personal needs, and who are so neglected by 
the bustling crowd of humanity around them that 
their lives are sacrificed to privation and want. 
Men of such tastes and character are more fre- 
quently to be met with in some crumbling city of 
the Old World, where scholastic are well 
— and hg is — ¢ greene for further 

evotees of wisdom, our young republic, 
where a growing appetite for learning is constant- 
ly laying the foundations of new educational insti- 
tutions and enlarging old ones, thus creating a real 
and urgent demand for instructors of all kinds, 


hor note- 
worthy, and will afford little material for the biogra- 
pher who shall make it his business to record 
them. He was born in Ireland about the year 
1821, and his family appear to have been people 
per praer gia His — 
—— y at a village un- 

the instruction of a private tutor, None oon: 
sons that induced him to leave his bome and 
come to this country are involved in consider- 


t to America, and in order to gain a liveli- | was supposed that the effort by th 
se age cen a Pcp: Son aces OG ee eens eae —— 
est. Although more a There can be no question death o 
his in intention and Sratesmer Vapenah heamrtaeaae iene of ber 
other branches for him a position as | most ished scholars. It is also y to 
teacher in the school in Bourbon County, | be that during his life he received no re- 
Kentucky. he remained several in- | ward for ‘the faithful service done the cause of 
structing others during the day, and studying him- | learning, and that his end should have been so 
self at night, unti limited en- | miserable. A life like this is one that every pains 
joyed in the way of books became intolerable, and 
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might have the treasures of a well-supplied 1li- prone edge ney ding gt 
-have a i were more 
brary at his persisted in. Such men are a loss, not 
Mr. Vavenan’s selection of Cincinnati as his to the community where they chance to re- 
future place of residence was undou! side, but to our country, where literature and 
to the tion which twenty-five years ago that | science are yet in their youth, and have need of 
city had justly earned not only for its valuable | every powerful intellect to assist in their devel- 
books, but also for its admirable | opment. A portrait of Professor Vaveuax will 
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up eto to the minds 
sects to instil error into the minds 
& freedmen’s schools. 


has.not as rapidly as was orig- 
nally ani : : : 
It now seems probable that the overture on 








6321 in number; the universities, nasia, and 
scientific schools number only rade 


Tt is as a memorial of the late Rev. 
Dr. Ds Koven, to raise $150,000 for the endow- 
ment of Racine College, of which he was so long 
the warden. Dr. De Koven left a bequest to 
the eae this with other sums in hand will 
make 000; the nd and buildings are es- 
timated to be worth an additional $150,000. 





Oxford follows the example of Cambridge in 
viding for the proper education of women. 
unds have been subscribed for the opening of 
two halls ; one will bear the name of Mrs. Somzr- 
VILLE, the name of the other is not announced. 


| As to religious instruction, one of the halls will 


follow the prescriptions of the Church of Eng- 
land; the other will permit the students to ex- 
ercise, in this regard, their own choice. 


It is gratifying to learn that the project of a 
Baptist theological school in Paris is favored b 
the leading French Protestants, who, as is weil 
known, are not —— Pressens&, Monon, 
and Hrroucock, of the American Chapel, are 
giving their co-operation. The organization has 
not yet obtained legal sanction, but the papers 
necessary for the purpose are in the hands of 
lawyers. 








Few ministers have filled a larger place in the 
religious world than the Rev. Dr. Howarp MaL- 


lege, 
Seminary. It fell to his lot to be one of the 
founders of the American Tract Society, and 
also one of the earliest supporters of the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union. From 1839 to 1849 
Dr. Matcoi™ was President of the Georgetown 
Cole, ey and from 1857 to Pres- 
ident of the fet University at Lewisburg, 
vania. To scholars he was best known 


and his Bible esagper pao This latter work has 
had a circulation of not less than 150,000 copies. 
One of the most valuable services to learn 
rendered by Dr. MaLcoim was the founding o' 
the American Baptist Historical Society. Ite 
library is already rich in books and manuscripts. 


The statement is made in a letter of a corre- 
— to the Church Times, of London, that 
original manuscript journals of Jonn Wes- 
LEY are still in existence, having never been ed- 





ited or printed, or, as far as the writer kno 

“ exam any competent hand.” Wha 

are known to the public as the journals of Wes- 
made by himself, and printed 


in his lifetime. As ing pertaining to th 

ev n e 
Methodism is mete interest to the 
world, it is very desirable that his un- 
be placed within the 


The interest awakened by the of the 
Lords’ committee in favor of the Goth 


| enburg makes a more precise account of 


bf desirable. It was first adopted in 
1 fundamental principle is that ‘' no in- 
dividual, either as proprietor or ae shall 
derive any private gain from the sale of spirits.” 
In Gothen! are, a town of Sweden, the traffic 
was transfe to a limited liability company, 
which undertook by the terms of‘ts charter to 
eonduct the business solely in the interest of 
ablic morality, and to pay the profits, over in- 
| soe on capital, into the town treasury. The 
capital of the company was fixed at $55,000, but 
$28,500 have been paidin. The profits each 


have been $200,000, in a population of 
fe toes reduced the number of licenses 


enburg from 119 to 56. All sales at bars 
been prohibited from 6 p.m. on Saturdays 


18%, falien cent. The system is now 
accepted in oalon by every town having a 
population of more than 5000 save one. It has 
1so been adopted in Stockholm. One ofits ob- 
vious effects has been to diminish local taxation. 
The enormous profite of the retail liquor trade 
have been made to contribute to the support 
of municipal ment. Under the English 
modification, it is proposed to transfer the busi- 
ies, but to town councils. 





= mana 
ite circular of invitations toa ; 
a to be held at Brussels from the 23d to 


the — of 
and the presidency of the 


members. 
% Ob) of this o ization is the devel 
pa ie enowvedes of the early history of die- 
covery so 


question, many statements repudiated by Amer- 
ican 201 This, however, would bo 
remedied by a r Lee og mp sn pope from North 
America; and it is much to be hoped that some 
of our more accomplished American historians 
and ethnologists may take part in the proceed- 

sy 7 of the coming sesson. 
membership costs twelve francs, in return for 
which the volume of Proceedings is furnished 
eenypentongs Tickets for this _ have 
sent to the Smithsonian Institution, which 


has to act as t of the society, and to 
distribute its ngs. : 





Professor Bast1an, the eminent head of the 
Anthropological Musenm of Berlin, of whose 
activity as an explorer repeated mention has 
been made in our columns, has been seriously 
ill at Calcutta on one of his journeys. He has, 
however, nearly recovered, expects soon to 
start for Batav 





The Institution of Mechanical Engineers of 
Westminster, London, has lately projected a 
scheme for experimental research, in proposing 
annually one or more subjects for investigation, 
and asking information of results in this direc- 
tion, as also records of any unpublished experi- 
ments, references to authorities, copies of books 
or papers, where treated, etc.. All these returns 
will be collected by the subcommittees, and em- 
bodied in a series of elaborate reports, in which 
due credit will be given to all contributors. 

¢ subjects announced for present consid- 
eration are: first, the hardening, tempering, and 
annealing of steel ; the best form of riv- 
eted joints to resist strain in steel or iron, or in 
combination ; third, friction at high velocities, 
especially with reference to the friction of bear- 
ings of pivots, friction of brakes, ets, 


Dr. Frrepricn Witnsim Vicusr, a well- 
known German geographer, died recently in the 
eighty-seventh year of his age. 








duty of desiguating portions of the in 


the history of geographical discovery, It ap- 


pears, however, that at — in the view. of 
bis board, all the mos' 


French government. 


Mr, Cuamor announces the result of recent 
explorations in the east and west portions of 
Java, and claims to have discov a close af- 
finity between the remains of the civilization 
introduced by the Hindoo Buddhists and that 
of the ancient Mexican Empire. 

It appears, from a communication by Mr. Ar- 
BERT MERLE, that a large tract of country be- 
tween the Senegal and the Gambia, extending 


and indigo grow 
there in abundance.. Mr. Meniz urgently de- 
mands a thorough exploration of that region. 


The death of the Belgian explorer M. Wan- 
THIER is just announced. 


Professor Sauer, of Harvard, announces the 
fifth session of his Summer School of Geology, 
scquire practical information in regard to Keo- 
acquire prac nforma 2 

aical seocavetinn in the field. 

‘wo divisions of the school will be organized : 
one with its head-quarters at Cambridge, to in- 
clude a course of lectures during two weeks, 
with instruction and daily excursions to inter- 
esting points in the vicinity; after which the 
work will be transferred to the Catskills, on the 
Hudson, where out-door work will be more con- 











tinuous, and probably always on foot. No stu- 
deat should apply who is unable to walk ten 
miles a day for five days in a week. Ladies are 
admitted to this course. 

The second course will be given in connection 
with the work of the amg Geological Sur- 
vey, in Eastern Kentucky. 1¢ Object of this 

be to provide syatematic field-training for 
men who have some knowledge of elementary 


logy. It will eovera a area in Kentucky, 
Virginia, and perhaps other tates, , 


At present the most munificent of 
science in Europe appears to be M. Biscnorrs- 
— = eminent French banker. This genile- 
man lately placed his winter residence at 
Mentone at the command of the National Ob- 
servatory of F as a branch establishment, 
and is about ex ng the sum of $180,000 for 
instruments and other equipments. 





The death of Dr. Lacrencz EpMONDSTORE, & 
Scottish naturalist, is announced as having 
taken place in March last. 





Reference has already been made to the suc- 
cessful ohiamy Bow the continent of Africa be 
Major Szrra 70, ‘The text of his dispatch 
of the 16th of March from Pretoria, Transvaai, 
vid Aden, to the Geographical Society of Lisbon, 
under the auspices of which he made his jour- 
ney, is as follows: “‘ I am six days’ journey from 
the Indian Ocean, having just finished my trav- 
erse over Africa from the western coast. I have 
contended against hunger, thirst, wild beasts, 
savages, inundations, anc dronth.’ I have hap- 
pily sur ted all obstecl I have saved 

ree maps, three volumes of ax J observations 

Z umes of draw- 
ings, and a voluminous journal. I have lost a 





This telegram has been communicated to the 

ier sey correspondents of the Geographical 

iety of Lisbon, with a note that the explorer 
left Bihé in May, 1878. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Twas sppeeeed te he stend Svetiethle force en- 
deavoring to impede his as he would shakily 
advance a or two, and execute a retrograde 


moy: up at the starti int. He was 
indou 


sistance, he said: 
uake ever sperienshed. ’n’ I’ve bin on ish coast shince 
Mutech damage done, y’ reckon ?” 


A man went into a fiorist’s store the other 
day to buy a rose-bud for his affianced. Seventy-five 
cents was the price asked, “Will it keep ?” inquired 

yes, a long while.” “Then you 





“The moon is always just the same,” he said, ian- 
gu , “and yet I al find some new beauty in it.” 
It’s just so with the circus,” she answered, He took 








“ Good-day, Moses. How you vasshanged! Vouldn't 
never hafe know’d you!” “ But my name isnot Moses, 
Sir.” “Vhat! your name shanged too?” 





“My dear,” said a grocer, “we have all been con- 
verted, and can’t sell milk on Sunda ; bat if you hap- 
pen to want a little, just come in y the back gate, 
please. 





The ancient jans did not use tobacco, and, 
mark you, the it Egyptians are dead, 


An honest Hibernian, in reco & cow, said 
she would give milk year after_year t having 
calves. “ use,” said he, “it rans in the brade ; 
for she came of a cow tbat never had a calf.” 


“Dearest, let ne in this café refresh ourselves for a 
brief ” said a swell 


the i a bill of fare. “Oh, never mind the bill 
of tate,” ake 
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THE AMERICAN WINNER “PAROLE.” 





“The fact is, England is so small, and your High Horses have such Long Legs.” 
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“‘ THE debate over the Army Bill.is raging in 
the Senate, Mr. BLanve having been the princi- 
pal speaker during the week. He made very 
good use of figures in ridicule of the Democratic 
fear of oppression by the Army, showing that 
the whole United States force in the Southern 
States would furnish only one soldier for every 
700 square miles of territory, and only 70 to 
every 1,000,000 inhabitants. There are none in 
Virginia, or Kentucky, or Tennessee, or Missouri, 
or Mississippi,.and only 30 in North Carolina, 
120 in South Carolina, 57 in Arkansas, 32 in 
Alabama, and 239 in Louisiana. Of course 
these are not sufficient reasons for allowing a 
law to remain on the statute-book permitting 
military interference at: elections, but they are 
a complete answer to the claim of urgency for 
the measure now before the Senate; they show 
that it was very foolish to have made an extra 
session necessary to pass it, and to have tacked 
it to the appropriation bill now.”—The Nation. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC DILEMMA. 


“ By the Apostle Paul, shadows. to-ni 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers.”—Sgaxsrearr. 
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VIEW FROM FORT HAMILTON, NEW YORK HARBOR—THE SUNSET GUN.—Dnawy py Cuanzes Gramau.—{Sex Pace 371.] 
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THE DYING POET TO THE 
WALL-FLOWER. 





(Begun in Haeree's Weexrry No. 1187.) 
VIXEN. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avruon or “Dzap Men's Snors,” “ Hostaces tro 
Forrcns,” “ Ax Oran Vexviocr,” Ero., ETO, 





CHAPTER XXXIX.—{ Continued.) 
“Tr MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


Tue duchess looked provoki cool and com- 
fortable in her morning-room, which was an airy 
apartment on the first floor, with a wide window 
opening upon a rustic balcony, verandaed and 
trellised, garlanded with passion-flowers and Aus- 
tralian clematis, and altogether sheltered from sun 
and wind. The most reposeful sofas, the roomiest 
arm-chairs, in all the house were to be found here, 
covered with a cool shining chintz of the good old-. 
fashioned sort, apple blossoms and spring flowers 


on a white 
cael eiiey e's cone eed ki 


small fernery, in which there was a miniature 
water-fall that trickled with a slumberous sound 
over moss-grown rock-work. There could hardly 
have been a better room for afternoon tea on a 
sultry summer day; and afternoon tea at Ash- 
bourne included iced coffee, and the finest peach- 
es and nectarines that were grown in the county ; 
and when the duke happened to drop in for a 
chat with his wife and daughter, sometimes went 
as far as sherry and tura bitters. 

The duchess received her daughter with her 
usual delighted air, as if the ethereal-looking 
young lady in India muslin had verily been a god- 
dess. 


“T hope you have not been fatiguing yourself 
in the orchid-houses on such an afternoon as this, 
my pet?” she said, anxiously. 

“No, indeed, mamma; it is much too warm 
for the orchid-houses. I have been in the shrub- 
bery reading, or trying to read, but it is dread- 
fully sleepy weather. We shall all be glad to 
get some tea. Oh, here it comes.” 

A match pair of footmen brought a pair of sil- 
ver trays: caddy, kettle, tea-pot, and cups and 
saucers On one; and a lavish pile of fruit, such 
as Lance would have loved to paint, on the other. 

Lady Mabel took up the quaint little silver 
caddy and made the tea. Roderick began to eat 
peaches. Lord Mallow, true to his nationality, 
seated himself by the duchess, and paid her a com- 
pliment. ; 

“There are some more parcels for you, Mabel,” 
said the fond mother presently, glancing at a side 
table, where sundry neatly papered packets sug- 
gested jewelry. 

“More presents, I suppose,” the young lady 
murmured, languidly. “Now I do hope people 
have not sent me any more jewelry. I wear so 
little, and I—” 

“Have so much,” she was going to say, but 
checked herself on the verge of a remark that 
savored of vulgar arrogance. 

She went on with the tea-making, uncurious as 
to the inside of those dainty-looking parcels. She 
had been surfeited with presents before she left 
her nursery. A bracelet or a locket more or less 
could not make the slightest difference in her 
feelings. She entertained a condescending pity 
for the foolish people who squandered their mon- 
ey in buying her such things, when they ought to 
know that she had a saperfluity of much finer 
jewels than any they could give her. 

“ Don’t you want to see your presents ?” asked 
Rorie, looking at her in -stupid wonder at 
euch calm superiority. - 

“They will keep till we have done tea. I can 

pretty well what they are like. How many 
urch Services have people sent me, mamma ?” 

“T think the last made fourteen,” murmured the 
duchess, trifling with her tea-spoon. 

“ And how many ‘Christian Years?” 

& Nine.” 


i 174 how many copies of Doré’s ‘ Idyls of the 
“One came this morning from Mrs. Scobel. I 
think it was the fifth.” 
“ How many lockets inscribed with ‘A. E. I.’ or 


“ My darling, I could not possibly count those. 
were three more by post this morning.” 
“ You see there is rather a sameness in these 
” anid Lady Mabel; “and you can under- 
| nat gar Faripaadlgeelpael pra 
tents of 1 feel sure there will be 
| She ha say eatery My 
Trish Car, upon the newest 
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“From whom can this be,” she asked, wonder- 


ingly, “ with the Jersey postmark? Do I know 
~ one in Jersey ? 


suddenly crimson, and became 
deeply absctbed in the business of ‘pecling “s 
nectarine. 


“TI surely can not know any one in Jersey,” 
wonderment, “It 


said Lady Mabel, in 
is im place. Nobody in so- 
3 + sounds almost as disreputa- 


“You'd better open the packet,” said Rorie, 
with a quiver in his voice. 

“Perhaps it is from some of your friends,” 

ted Mabel. 

She broke the seal, and tore the cover off a 
small morocco case. 

“What a lovely pair of ear-rings!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Each ear-drop was a single turquoise, almost as 
large, and quite as clear in color, as a hedge-spar- 
row’s egg. The setting was Roman, exquisitely 
artistic. 


“Now I can forgive any one for sending me 
such jewelry as that,” said Lady Mabel. “It is 
not the sort of thing one sees in every jeweller’s 
8) Nad 

Rorie looked at the blue stones with rueful eyes. 
He knew them well. He had seen them contrast- 
ed with ruddy chestnut hair, and the whitest skin 
in Christendeom—or, at any rate, the whitest he 
had ever seen; and a man’s world can be but the 
world he knows. 

“There is a letter,” said Lady Mabel. “Now 
I shall find out all about my mysterious Jersey 
friend.’ 

She read the letter aloud. 


“Les Tovre.izs, Jenszy, July 5. 
“Dear Lapy Maset,—I can not bear that your 
wedding day should go by without bringing you 
some small token of regard from your husband’s 
old friend. Will you wear these ear-rings now 
and then, and believe that they come from one 
who has nothing but good wishes for Rorie’s wife ? 

“ Yours very truly, Vioter Temrsst.” 


“Why, they are actually from your cok ar 
fellow!” cried Mabel, with a laugh that not 
quite a genuine ring in its mirth. “The young 
lady who used to follow the stag-hounds, in a green 
habit and brass buttons, ever so many years ago, 
and who insisted on you Rorie. She does 
it still, you see. How very sweet of her to send 
me a wedding present! I ought to have remem- 
bered. I heard something about her being sent 
off to Jersey by her people, because she had grown 
rather incorrigible at home.” 

“She was not in le, and she was not sent 
off to Jersey,” said grimly. “She left 
home of her own free-will, because she could not 
hit it with her step-father.” 

“That is another way of expressing it, but I 
think we both mean pretty much the same thing,” 
retorted Mabel. “ But I don’t want to know why 
she went to Jersey. She has behaved very sweet- 
ly in sending me such a pretty letter; and when 
she is at home again I shall be very happy to see 
he te 

Lord M had no share in this conversation, 
for the duke had button-holed him, and was giv- 
ing him a detailed account of the cart-horse’s 
symptoms, : 


were all assembled, full of their day’s 
and of sundry conversational Mew ddocn rom 


worry- 
him 


stirring question of Home Rule been more inter- 
esting. 

did not go back to the drawing- 
nonteal a door 


iene aad 


pocrnnerernerte sr fow fc 
cast eyes, 

“Is . late?” he asked. 
“You must feel and know that it is 80,” she 


answered. 
“ But it might have been ?” 


eal 





WEDDING BELLS. 
‘Vixen had been more than a year in the island 
of Jersey. She had lived her lonely and monot- 
and made no was 
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lace has all been made in i 
patterns a hundred years 

pretty. There is an elegant sim 
ery thing, Mrs. Scobel tells me, 
charming. The costumes for the N 
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“Yea,” she murmured, with « faint sigh, “it. 
have been. 
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ve made Conrad and me so proud 
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STORMING A STOCKADE. 


For the above picture of one of the most spir- 
ited engagements of the Afghan war our readers 
are indebted to a sketch by Lieutenant Nevitie 
CHaMBERLAIN, aide-de-camp to General Ropexts, 
in the Kurum Valley. A full account of this en- 
gagement, together with a striking double-page 

geaving of the scene, was given in Harper's 

‘eekly for. March 8; but this picture possesses 
additional interes: from the view it affords of 
the character of the region in which the British 
troops are operating against their Afghan foes. 
In epite of the difficulties presented by the 

d, the stockade was carried by a gallant 
rush, and the defenders were compelled to beat 


a rapid and disorderly retreat, leaving many dead | 


in the trenches. 


HOW SURNAMES GROW. 


In many countries surnames have grown out of 
personal names, baptismal or otherwise, in a man- 
ner that can be pretty clearly traced. If John’s 
father be George, then John the son of George 
becomes a distinct name, cumbrous when thus ex- 
pressed, but succinct and compact in many lan- 
guages. For instances of analogous character, in 
Russian we find Witz or Witch, or Vitch or Vich, 
meaning “son of’—such as Czarevitch and Pas- 
kievitch ; in Polish, Ski or Sky—such as Petrov- 
ski and Sobieski; in Highland Scotch, Mac; in 
Irish, both Mac and O’—the latter implying de- 
scendant generally, rather than merely son; in 
English, Son, melted down as the final syllable of 
a word; the “son of John” becomes “ John’s 
son,” and then “Johnson;” the “son of Will- 


iam,” in like manner, ‘becomes ‘ William’s son,” 


and then “ Williamson.” Lastly, in Welsh, Ap, | 


by which “ Morgan Ap Shenkin” comes to mean 
Morgan the son of Shenkin. 

We have said that Mac, in Scotch, implies “ son 
of,” but the point here more particularly dwelt 
upon is that this Mac becomes a surname when 
combined with the clan or family name, e. g., 
MacDougal, McDougal, or M‘Dougal, becomes 
Macdougal, and so on. Something nearly, though 
not exactly, equivalent to this occurs in Irish sur- 
names, many of which run in couplets—such as 
Connell and O’Connell, Connor and O'Connor, 
Donovan and O’Donovan, Ferrall and O’Ferrall, 
Flanagan and O0’Flanagan, Leary and O'Leary, 
Shea arid O’Shea, Meagher and: O’Meagher, Sulli- 
van and O'Sullivan. us the name of the fa- 
ther, Connor, and the name of the son, O’Connor, 
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or Connor’s son, become by degrees recognized a8 
two distinct surnames. : 
But the Welsh afford niore curious examples 
of the growth of surnames than any of the other 
nationalities of the United Kingdom... As already 
implied, John, Thomas, William, Richard, Robert, 
etc., being abundantly used as Christian names, if 
the son of any one of them be called Ap John, or 
the son of John, or John’s son, a natural 
soon melts it down to Johnson and to Jones; and 
so in other instances. Moreover, a similar 
ping gives origin to Williams, Ri Roberts, 
avis, Lewis, and the like. There. is from these 
causes, comparatively to the small total, number 
of inhabitants in Wales, a peculiarly large. per- 
centage of each: particular surname, becausé. the 
surnames themselves are limited in variety. T 
some of the forms are disguised by difference o' 
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THE GOOD OLD TIMES.—From an Onicrva. DRAWING py A. Gret. 


ian or baptismal names, worked out in the va- 
forms and modes we have described, there 


is « large group 
with the of bi 
country or 


of residence, 
Scott, Engl 


from local associations 


such as 
land; or 


the town of birth, exemplified in Rochester, Mid- 
dleton, Bolton, Bury, Windsor; or such names of 
counties as Durham, Kent, Cornwall, Lincoln, Bed- 
ford; while a large supply is obtained from such 
topographical distinctions as Hill, Forest, Wood, 
Copse, Dale, Vale, Gore, Lynch, Foss, Fenn, Marsh, 
Peat, Slade, Pond, River, Mead, Dyke, Lake, Down, 
Mountain, Combe. Ek 

Much more extensive are the derivations from 
the numerous occupations and pursuits of men. 
John the smith and James the weaver readily 
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became abbreviated to John Smith and James 
Weaver ; such a designation at once includes bap- 
tismal name and surname. It would not be diffi- 
cult in this way to make up a couple of ‘hundred 
surnames of the kind exemplified by Carpenter, 
Glover, Butcher, Baker, want Cartwright, 
Wheelwright, rears, Slater, Tyler, 4 
Salter, Spicer, Brazier, Wheeler, Farrier, Draper, 
Mercer. Smith—the all-pervading Smith—gives 
rise to a distinct group of its own, according to 
the kind of smith’s work denoted: Brownsmith, 


Nasmyth (nailsmith), Spearsmith, Shoesmith, 
Shearsmith, Arrowsmith, Goldsmith. Dignities, 
offices, and functions, as well as handicraft em- 
ployments, are very prolific. In this direction 
witness such surnames as King, Prince, Princess, 
Duke, Marquis, Eari, Lord, Baron or Barron, 
Count, Chevalier, Knight, Squire, Gentleman ; and 
such as Pope, Pontifex, Bishop, Priest, Deacon, 
Dean, Abbot, Prior, Monk, Nun or Nunn, Clerk, 
Chaplain or Chaplin, Parsons ; and such as Mayor, 
Alderman, Burgess, Chamberlain, Constable, Ser- 
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geant, Warden, Gtowand, Marshall, Provost, Proc 
moral and 
Personal and qualities, good and bad, 


among surnames ; ‘but the here held in view 
is that ‘the or as possessed by 
some one was the 
cause of the 








completely fail. It reinvigorates the and 
overtaxed ¥ it imparts force and buoyancy to 
powers.—{Com.} 
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THE EMPEROR'S VISIT TO 
- SZEGEDIN. 


Our readers will remember that we have al- 
ready published an illustration of Szegedin, show- 
that town as it appeared before the terri- 
inundation which overwhelmed it on the 12th 
Match, This great calamity and its causes 
also fully deseribed, sq that in connection 

the engra we may proceed at 
onee to give an account of the visit made by his 
Emperor of Austria to the 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


President of Hungary, arrived at the neighboring 
town of Temesvar at four in the morning of 
March 17. All demonstrations had been strictly 
forbidden, and only the Mayor of the town, the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the army, and General Putz, 
who so bravely directed the work of rescue, were 
ready to receive him. His Majesty expressed his 
thanks for the activity and readiness to make 
sacrifices which the people of Temesvar had 
shown. He also expressed himself in similar 
terms to the authorities at Kikinda, when the 
train stopped on its way to Szegedin, where it ar- 
rived at seven in the evening. The Mayor of the 
town expressed the thanks of the jnhabitants for 





the sympathy the Emperor manifested by his vis- 
it, and the hope that his solicitude for the afflict- 
ed would continue. The Emperor replied: “I 
come to see with my own eyes how the unfortu- 
nate town has fared, and deep sorrow fills my 
heart at the sight of the great misfortune. I 
hope, however, that better times are in store for 
you, and that the town will revive. Do not be 
downcast ; your town shall yet flourish.” His 
Majesty then inquired of the Mayor as-to the 
cause of the catastrophe. The latter explained 
that it was the storm; and added that though the 
misery was great, the sympathy with them was 
also great, and said that all the fugitives had 
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hitherto been housed-and fed by the kindness of 
various societies and people. The royal party 
embarked in pontoons and boats, and sailed all 
over the town, cheered by the inmates of the 
small craft busy in transporting goods and fur- 
niture. The Emperor then visited the large ref- 
uge in the schcol-house, speaking to the peo- 
ple words of comfort. He next alighted at the 
town-house, and inspected the place where the 
railway embankment had given way, The ol. 
onel of the Engineers, who sccompanied him, @4- 
pressed his oconfidenge th being abla to close 
this gap of about thirty. to forty meters, as also 
that of the upper dike At noon his Majesty 
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left for Temesvar on his way 
to Vienna. 

The Emperor's visit is said 
to have had a most excellent 
effect upon the people, rous- 
ing them out of the torper and 
despondency into which they 
were sinking. This state was, 
however, but a. natural reac. 
tion after the great excitement 
they had passed through, more 
particularly among a people 
rather prone to extremes, ca- 
pable of almost superhuman 
exertion as long as there is 
any hope io animate them, bat 
relapsing into apathy when 
ruin seems inevitable. In ad- 
dition to this salutary eff xt 
on the spirits of the popula- 
tion, the visit had practical re- 
sults as well. Short as was 
the time spent there, the plans 
for draining off the water were 
examined and discussed. The 
first idea of closing the gap 
in the upper dike of Perscora 
was, indeed, after repeated in- 
spection, found for the mo- 
ment impracticable, the chasm 
being some 160 yards wide and 
thirty feet deep. . Both civil 
and military engineerd, how- 
ever, considered it possible to 
heal the gap, only some thirty 
yards wide and not so deep, 
in the railway embankment, 
where, also, the rush of the 
waters was not so impetuous 
as at the upper dike, at which 
the water flowed in immedi- 
ately from the river. That 
same evening a conference 
was held, at which resolutions 
for carrying out this tempo- 
rary work were adopted, and 
measures discussed for sav- 
ing the town in future from a 
similay catastrophe, it being 
proposed to raise the low rail- 
way embankments on the west 
side of the town, and the dike 
leading from those embank- 
ments to the river. This work, 
it was believed, could be pro- 
ceedéd with and accomplished 
as soon as the gap in the rail- 
way embankment was stopped. 
The waters, when the breach 
was closed, would be diverted 
into the river, those covering’ 
the parts of the town below 
the ievel of the river. being 
pumped out. 

Despite the weight of the 
blow which has struck the 
population of Szegedin, they 
bear up against it bravely. In 
all the mass of fugitives and 
houseless refugees scareely a 
beggar is visible, and it iz said 
that words of complaint are 
rarely heard. They thankful- 
ly accept provisions ; but they 
do not ask for relief in money, 
and in many instances refuse 

it when it is offered. In the 
school-house, just after the 
flood, many hundreds of them 
were crowded together. The 
Minister of Finance came and 
asked them whether they 
wanted any thing, and the an- 
swer was that they had brought 
with them provisions.for sev- 
eral days, and wanted nothing 
more. An explanation of this 
feeling of independence may 
be found in the circumstance 
that the great bulk of the © 
population is in easy circum- 
stances, and, in eonsequence, 
possessed with a strong feel. 
ing of self-reliance. Martial 
law was proclaimed. sevéra) 
days before the catastrophe 
occurred, but hitherto only 
twelve cases of robbery, theft, 
and other excesses have been 
reported before the magis- 
trates. Provisions are sent to 
them in such quantities, that 
the authorities of Szegedin 
have telegraphed to stop fur. 
ther supply, there bei 
enough to last for ove 
days to come. 

A general evacuation of the 
town necessarily followed upon 
the disaster, and it was esti. 
mated, according te the official 
statement of the Minister of 
Publie Works, that within the 
first week 23,000 people were 
removed in railway trains; by 
the six steamers employed, and 
incartsbyroad. Nothingcould 
surpass the kindness manifest- 
ed by the inhabitants of all the surrounding coun- | fer less than the others. They have lost their 
try. Highand low contended with each other which | houses, and. in most cases a large part of their 
should be first to assist in relieving distress. At | household property; but both are of the simplest 
present there are many signs of returning life in | description, and their means of gaining a liveli- 
the unfortunate town. In three or four streets | hood remain more or less intact, their fields for 
the shops are being again opened, while on the | the most part lying at a distance from the town, 
Theiss embankment and at New Szegedin, on the | safe from the inundation. Luckily there, too, they 
opposite bank of the river,.a number of pro- | keep most of their. stock implements, and what- 
vision dealers have set up their stands. A con- | ever stores they may have. It is otherwise with 
siderabie proportion of the population of Sze- | the artisan and commercial class, to whom shops 
gedin are small landed proprietors, who will suf. | and offices were their sole means of livelihood. 
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THE ZULU WAR—THE LAAG 


’ FIGHTING THE ZULUS. 


It has been so frequently urged by the unfor- 
tunate commander-in-chief of the English forces 
in South Africa that if the little body of troops 
at Isandula had acted solely on the defensive, 
and their wagons been disposed “in laager,” the 
terrific massacre of the 22d of January would not | Africa. 
have occurred, that an illustration, like the ac-| The ordinary wagon of the colonists in that 
companying qne, showing the laager method of | part of the world measures eighteen feet in length 
defense, will not fail to have a great interest for | of body, the average height, not including the 


our readers. In Dutch, as in German, the word 
“laager” signifies a camp, but in the colonial ac- 
ceptation of the term, essentially a defensible 
camp; that is, any description of fortification, 
from a work accurately traced on the principles 
of Vavusan to a simple barricade of wagons, 
would be so called by the Dutch settlers of South 


* tilt,” being five feet. 
oxen are “ outspanned, 
ons drawn up lengthw4} 
er, each “disselboom, 
the wagon in front, 8° 
the rear and rear whee! 
touching. In this ma" 
circle of about 300 ¥ 
formed, and within this 
oxen, some 2500, are Dé 
in case of attack they 
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. METHOD OF DEFENSE. 


Arrival in cam: t 
yoked, and chee 
° In rear of the oth- 
Testing underneath 
€ front wheels of 
he front wagon are 
th fifty wagons a 
a circumference is 
the whole of the 
‘very night, so that 
safest place and 


at the same time out of the way of the defend- 
ers, An outer circle of rather more than 100 
wagons forms the actual defensible line of the 

r; the intervening space between the inner 

outer circles containing the hospital, cavalry 
camp, and all horses to the column. 
The tents of the artillery and infantry are ar- 
ay aad as close as possible outside the laager. 
In front of the centre are the guns of the artil- 
lery, a line of shelter trenches covering the front 
of the infantry tents. In case of alarm or a 


) 


night attack the tents are immediately struck, 
the infantry occupying the shelter trenches, the 
gunners standing to their guns, all mounted men 
to their horses. Should it be found necessary to 
retreat within the laager, every man. at once re- 
pairs to that wagon to which he has already been 
detailed, the guns being run back through a tem- 

ry opening at the outer circle of wagons. 
The st h of such a position is obvious. A 
correspondent of the Jilustrated London News, in 
describing the advantages gained by this arrange- 
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equal numbers to force a posi- 
tion. of such strength as we 
have endeavored to describe. 
It is from the Boers that we 
have adopted the system of 
laagers. In 1840, during the 
war waged by Drxwaay, the 
then ruling Zulu king, against 
the Dutch settlers, 15,000 Zu- 
jus attacked 400 Boers in 
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ment, says: “By distributing the men so that 
half of them lie under, the remainder in, the wag- 
ons, @ double line of fire is brought to bear upon 
the enemy. We have already learned by bitter 
experience what the Zulus can do. We know 
how, on January 22, they hurled themselves in 
masses against the defenders of Isanhlwana, heed- 
less of the murderous fire of our Martinis or the 
shrapnel which ploughed lanes through tke col- 
umns. Yet we doubt, nay, more, we believe, it to 
be absolutely impossible: for the same enemy in 


laager ; the latter, without 

“Josing a single man, inflicted 
fearful losses on the enemy, 
though it should be stated that 
at this time the only weapon 
carried by the Zulus was the 
assegai, the Boers being.armed 
with flint-locks.” 

Defensive arrangements of 
all kinds, and especially those 
that can be put in operation 
suddenly, are necessary in a 
country like South Africa, 
where a few white colonists 
are surrounded by hordes of 
savages liabie to descend upon 
them at any moment. The Zu- 
lus are a military people, and, 
as we have seen from the Isan- 
dula affair, skilled in all stra- 
tegic details. The force which 
the Zulu king can put in the 
field numbers between 40,000 
and 50,000 men ; it is, in fact, 
composed of the entire nation 
capable of bearing arms. Ev- 
ery youth on attaining the age 
of fifteen is drafted into a regi- 
ment, and after a year’s service 
permanently posted to a mili- 
tary kraal, of which there are 
twelve in the country. There 
are thirty-three regiments in 
the Zulu army, each having its 
own distinguishing dress and 
ornaments. Of these eighteen 
are composed of married, and 
fifteen of unmarried men. The 
former shave their heads, 
which are then bound round 
with a band of the skin of 
some beast, and they carry 
white shields. The unmar- 
ried regiments wear their hair 
naturally and carry black 
shields. The organization of 
all is alike. . They are divided 
into right and left wings, each 
commanded by a wing officer, 
and subdivided into eight or 
ten companies, each of which 
has « captain and three subal- 
terns.-_ Drill, in our sense of 
the word, is unknown, but they 
perform a few simple move- 
ments with ease and celerity. 
Their discipline, however, is 
most severe. When on serv- 
ice, falling cut of the ranks is 

unishable with death, which, 

deed, seems inflicted for the 
most trivial offenses. All offi- 
cers have their appointed du- 
ties, and the men obey them 
without hesitation, The pro- 
visions, consisting of maize or 
millet, are carried by women, 
who also bring up mats, am- 
munition, and blankets, help 
to drive a herd of: cattle, and 
occasionally act as scouts or 
spies. The Zulus invariably 
attack in. a crescent forma- 
tion, enveloping the flanks of 
their enemy, on. whom they 
pour a ceaseless fusillade di- 
rectly he is surrounded. 

‘ Until recently the Zulus 
were armed exclusively with 
the usual Caffre weapons, Bir- 
tmingham muskets, and such 
like. Of late; however, the 
king, whose power is despotic, 
has insisted on each soldier 
proves himself with a 

reech-loading weapon. Thou- 

sands of these arms in the 

course of a few months were 

landed in Delagoa Bay, and 

assed into the hands of the 

ulus. The Portuguese au- 

thorities at that port were not 

‘powerful enough to stop the 

traffic, their small detachment 

of fifty men being scarcely 

a sufficient defense for the 

town. A correspondence on 

the subject which passed be- 

tween Sir Bartur Frere and 

the ‘Portuguese Governor re- 

sulted in the latter pledging 

himself to stop the ‘trade. 

There is little doubt, however, 

that it is not the Portuguese 

auihorities who are to blame 

for this nefarious traffic. The 

real offenders are unscrupu- 

lous English traders, whose 

greea of gain easily overcomes their patriotism. 
Thus the Zulus are provided with weapons which, 
coupled with their natural talerit for warfare, 
makes them formidable enemies. A resident of 
Zululand, whose experience of this people as war- 
riors is long and intimate, speaks of their mili- 


‘tary genius in very high terms, and affirms that 


the only effective way of fighting them is to use 
Gatling guns or mitrailleuses. To send small 
bodies of men, however brave, agsinst them is 
simply inviting disaster. 
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The Distracted Young Preacher. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
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CHAPTER V.—{ Continued.) 
TO LULWORTH AND BACK. { 


THERE was a sousing in the water, as of a brood 
of ducks plunging in, showing that the men had 
not been particular about keeping their legs, or 
even their waists, dry from the brine; but it was 
impossible to see what they were doing; and in 
a few minutes the shingle was tram again. 
The iron bar sustaining the rope, on which Stock- 
dale’s hand rested, began to swerve a little, and 
the carriers one by one appeared climbing up the 
sloping cliff, dripping audibly as they came, and 
sustaining themselves.by the guide-rope. Each 
man on reaching the top was seen to be carrying 
a pair of tubs, one on his back and one on his 
chest, the two being slung together by cords pass- 
ing round the chine hoops, and resting on the 
carrier’s shoulders. Some of the stronger men 
carried three, by putting an extra one on the top 
behind; but the customary load was a pair, these 
being quite sufficient to give each of their bearers 
the sensation of having his chest and backbone 
pressed in contact after a walk of four or five 
miles, 

“Where is Owlett ?” said Lizzy to one of them. 

“ He will not come up this way,” said the car- 
rier. “‘He’s to bide on shore till we be safe off.” 

Then, without waiting for the rest, the fore- 
most men plunged across the down; and when 
the last had ascended, Lizzy pulled up the rope, 
wound it round her arm, wriggled the bar from 
the sod, and turned to follow the carriers. 

“You are very anxious about Owlett’s safety,” | 
said the minister. 

“Was there ever such a man as you!” said 
Lizzy. “Why, isn’t he my cousin ?” 

“Yes.... Weii, it isa bad night’s work,” said 
Stockdale.» “But Pll carry the bar and rope for 
you,” 

“Thank God, the tubs have got so far all 
right !” said she. 

Stockdale shook his head, and taking the bar, 
walked by her side toward the downs, and the 
noise of the sea was heard no more. 

“Is this what you meant the other day when 
you spoke of having business with Owlett ?” the 
young man asked, 

“This is it,” she replied, “I never see him 
on any other matter.” 

“A pattnership of that kind with a young man 
is very odd.” 

“Tt was begun by my father and his, who were 
brothers-in-law.” 

Her companion could not blind himself to the 
fact that where tastes and pursuits were so akin 
as Lizzy’s and Owlett’s, and where risks were 
shared, as with them, in every undertaking, there 
would be a. peculiar appropriateness in her an- 
swering Owlett’s standing question on matrimony 
in the affirmative. This did not soothe Stockdale, 
its tendency being rather to stimulate in him an 
effort to make them as inappropriate as possible, 


_and win her away from this nocturnal crew to 


correctness of conduct and a minister’s parlor in 
some far-removed county. 

They had been walking near enough to the file 
of carriers for Stockdale to perceive that when 
they got into the road to the village they split u 
into companies of eight or ten men, each of whic 
made off in a direction of its own. One little 
company went toward the church, and by the time 
that Lizzy and Stockdale reached their own house 
these nien had scaled the church-yard wall, and 
were proceeding noiselessly over the grass within. 

“T see that Owlett has arranged for one batch 
to be put in the church again,” observed Lizzy. 
“Do you remember my taking you there the first 
night you came ?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Stockdale. “No won- 
der you had permission to broach the tubs—they 
were his, I suppose ?”” 

“No, they were not; they were mine,” she 
said. ‘‘I had permission from myself. The day 
after that they went several miles inland in a 
wagon-load of manure, and sold very well.” 

At this moment the group of men who had 
made off to the left some time before began leap- 
ing one-by one from the hedge opposite Lizzy’s 
house, and the first man, who had no tubs upon 
his shoulders, came forward. 

“ Mrs, Newberry, isn’t it ?” he said, hastily. 

“Yes, Jim,” said she. “‘ What's the matter?” 

“T find that we can’t put any in Badger’s Clump 
to-night,” said Owlett. “The place is watched, 
We must sup Ox: appie-tree in the orchet if 
there’s time. e can’t put any moré under the 
church lumber than I have sent on there, and 
my mixen hev already more in en than is safe.” 

“Very well,” she said. “Be quick about it, 
that’s all. What can I do?” 

“ Nothing at all, please. _ Ah, it is the minister. 
You two had better get in-doors, and not be seed.” 

While Owlett conversed in a tone so full of 
contraband anxiety, and so free from lover's jeal- 
ousy, the men who followed him had been de- 


* spending one by one from the hedge; and it un- 


fortunately happened that when the hindmost 
took his leap, the cord slipped which sustained 
the tubs. The result was that they both fell into 
the road, one of them being stove in by the blow. 

“*Od drown it all!” said Owlett, rushing back. 

“Te is worth a good deal, I suppose?” said 
Stockdale. 

“Oh no—about two guineas and a half to us 
now,” said Lizzy, excitedly. “It-isn’t that—it is 
the smel!. It is so blazing strong before it has 
been lowered, that it smells dreadfully when spilt 
in the road like that. I do hope Latimer won't 
pass by till it is gone off.” 





Owlett pax one or two others 
burst tub, and began to scrape 
the spot to dis the liquor as much as possi- 
chard which adjtnel Lie aren the 

which 8 on 
several, on recognizing looked wonder- 
ingly at his presence, though they said nothing. 
Limy left bis the, aad went to the bottom of the 


garden, looking over the hedge into the orchard, | 


where the men could be dimly seen bustling about, 
and apparently hiding the tubs. All was done 
noiselessly and without a light; and when it was 
over, they dispersed in different directions, those 
who had taken their cargoes to the church having 
already gone off to their homes. 

Lizzy returned to the garden gate, over which 
Stockdale was still abstractedly leaning “Tt is 
all finished ; I am going in-doors now,” she said, 
gently. “ I will leave the door ajar for you.” 

“Oh no, you needn’t,” said Stockdale; “I am 
coming too.” 

But before either of them had moved, the faint 
clatter of horses’ hoofs broke upon the ear, and 
it seemed to come from the t where the track 
across the down joined the road, 

“ They are just too late,” cried Lizzy, exultingly. 

“Who?” said Stockdale. 

“ Latimer, the riding-officer, and some assistant 
of his. We had better go in-doors.” 

They entered the house and bolted the door. 

“Please don’t get a light, Mr. Stockdale,” she 
said. 

“ Of course I will not,” said he. 

“T thought you might be on the side of the 
king,” said Lizzy, with faintest sarcasm. 

“T am,” said Stockdale. “ But, Lizzy. Newber- 
ry, I love you, and you know it perfectly well; 
and you ought to know, if you do not, what I have 
suffered in my conscience on your account these 
last few days.” 

“T guess very well,” she said, hurriedly. “ Yet 
I don’t see why. Ah! you are better than I.” 

The trotting of the horses seemed to have again 
died away, and the pair of listeners touched each 
other’s fingers in the cold “ good-night” of those 
whom something seriously divided. They were 
on the landing, but before they had taken three 
steps apart, the tramp of the horsemen suddenly 
revived almost close to the house. Lizzy turned 
to the staircase window, opened it about an inch, 
and put her face’ close to the aperture. “ Yes, 
one of ’em is Latimer,” she whispered. “He al- 
ways rides a white horse. One would think it 
was the last color for a man in that line.” 

Stockdale looked, and saw the white shape of 
the animal as it passed by; but before the riders 
had gone another ten yards, Latimer reined his 
horse, and said something to his companion which 
neither Stockdale nor Lizzy could hear. Its drift 
was, however, soon made evident, for the other 
man stopped also, and sharply turning the horses’ 
heads, they cautiously retraced their steps. When 
they were again opposite Lizzy Newberry’s gar- 
den, Latimer dismounted, and the man on the 
dark horse did the same. 

Lizzy and Stockdale, intently listening and ob- 
serving the proceedings, naturally put their heads 
as close to the window-slit as possible, and thus 
it occurred that at lgst:their cheeks came posi- 
tively into contact. They went on listening, as if 
they did not know of the circumstance 
which had happened to their faces, and the press- 
ure of each to each rather increased than lessened 
with the lapse of time. 

They could hear the excisemen sniffing the air 
like hounds as they paced slowly along. When 
they reached the spot where the tub had burst, 
both stopped on the instant. as 

“ Ay, ay; ’tis quite strong here,” said the second 
officer. “Shall we knock at the door ?” 

“Well, no,” said Latimer. ‘“ Maybe ’tis only a 
trick to put us off the scent. They wouldn’t kick 
up this stink any where near their hiding-place. 
I have known such things before.” 

“ Anyhow, the tubs, or some of ’em, must-have 
been brought this way,” said the other. 

“Yes,” said Latimer, musingly. “Unless ’tis 
all done to tole us the wrong way. What we will 
do is, go home to-night without saying a word, 
and come the first thing in the morning with more 
hands. I know they have stowages about here, 
but we can do nothing by this owl’s light. We 
will look round the parish and see if every body 
2 in bed, John ; and if all is quiet, we will do as 

say.” 

They went on, and the two inside the window 
could hear them passing leisurely through the 
whole village, the street of which curved round 
at the bottom and entered the turnpike-road at 
another junction. That way the excisemen fol- 
lowed, and the amble of their horses died quite 
away. 

“What will you do?” said Stockdale. 

She knew that he alluded to the coming search 
by the officers; that he wished their own tender 
incident to be passed over as a thi rather 
dreamed of than done. “Oh, nothing,” she re-. 
plied, with as much coolness as she could com- 
mand under her disappointment at his manner. 
“We often have such storms asthis. You would 
not be frightened if you knew what fools they 
are. Fancy riding o’ horseback through the 
place! Of course they will hear and see nobody 
while they make that noise; but they are always 
afraid to get off, in case some of our fellows 
should burst out upon ’em and tie them up to 
the gate post, as they have done before now. 
Good-night, Mr. Stockdale.” 

She closed the window and went to her room, 
where a tear fell from her eyes ; and that not be- 
cause of the alertness of the riding-officers. 








CHAPTER VI. 
HOW THE VILLAGE WAS SEARCHED. 


SrockpaLe was so excited by the events of the 
evening, and the dilemma he was placed in be- 
tween conscience and passion, that he did not 


in the parish, Owlett was not at his mill, the 








The village pee sont a 
imer’s horse while they were undressing in the | He : eman, had | 
with each other and Owlett on the subject. The | of them. Some ls rs were of | 
only doubt seemed to be about the safety of those | gaged in distant fie ‘the mas 
tubs which had been left under the church gallery | should have been at One | 
stairs ; and after a short discussion at the corner | just showing - : 
of the mill it was agreed that these should be re- gone off" y da 
ee it hedge bore agape . Who sat vin 
e “ Lizzy : ogre 
ing field. However, stage Ragdons wrod Lizzy ere they 1 
carried into effect, the footsteps of many men | they be run so | Sei? 
were heard coming down the lane from the high-' | eyes to heaven, “ Up sai 
% Damn it! here they be,” said Owlett, who, ha Ks Fey vad ng a 
“ ’ w z : 
ing already drawn the hatch and started his mill 
for the day, stood stolidly at the mill door, cov- : 
flour, as if the interest of his whole to come 
soul was bounded ‘by the shaking walls around listening 
° going to search the 
The two or three with whom he had been every nook ‘in the 
to their usual work, and when : : 
the excise officers and the men whom they had “Will 
hired reached the village cross, between the mill | you go and .tell our folk?” she said. “They 
and Lizzy Newberry’s house, the village wore the is conscience 
ers aspect of a place beginning its morning ‘pot, she add- 
abors, ; 
“Now,” said- Latimer to his associates, who ; iC rden elim 
numbered thirteen men in all, “ what I know is ard. wall at ‘the same 


that the things are somewhere in this: here place. 
We have got the day before us, and ’tis hard if 
we can’t light upon ’em, and get ’em to Wey- 
mouth Custom-house before night. First we 
will try the oe and then we’ll work our .. Nether- ureh: 
way into the chimmers, and then to the ricks | was, as in many villages, without a turret 

and stables, and so creep round. You have the ly op 8 f 
nothing but your noses to guide ye; mind, so use | Jery, and 
’em to-day if you never did in your lives be- | in the floor : 
fore.” manent ladder was 
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Then the search commenced. Owlett during | to a hole. 
the early part watched from his mill window, | reached 
Lizzy from the door of her house, with the great- | the five. 
est self-possession. A farmer-down below, who | peared. was gone. 
had also a share in the run, rode about with one ‘There's no getting up,” said Stockdale. 
eye on his fields, and the other on Latimer and “ Oh. yes, there is, she. ‘“There’s an eye 
his m prepared to put them off the scent | looking atus at this moment through a 
if he should be asked a question. Stockdale, who | in that trap-door.” 
was no at all, felt more uneasiness than And as she spoke, the trap opened, and the 
the worst of them, and went about his studies a ee 
with a heavy heart, coming frequently to the door | the whitewashed wall. When it the bot- 
to ask Lizzy some question or other on the con- | tom, Lizzy 
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As I have none in the §. elf among: 

house or garden, they can’t. touch me person- } inhis 

ally.” dale blood for 
“ But you have some in the ordhard ?” uneasily, and 


“Owlett rents that of me, and he lends it to | stood here, 
others. So it will be hard-to say who put any “What ! 
tubs there, if they should be found.” 

There was never such a tremendous sniffing 


thodically, and mostly on hands and - 
From daybreak to the officers 
their sense of smell in a direct and 

ward manner, only at stich places as the 
tubs might be supposed to be secreted in at that 
very pending their removal on the fol- 
lo t. the places tested 

e were hollow potato graves, fuel- 
houses, bedrooms, lofts, cupboards, clock 


After breakfast they recommenced with renew- 
ed vigor, taking a new line; that is to say, articles 
that might be supposed to have come in contact 
with the tubs in their removal from the shore. 


over again. Find them tubs Iwill.” 
The men, who had been hired for the day, 
looked at their hands and knees, muddy — 






and 5 ile, 
villager was to be seen | drew closer, and bent lower than ever upon the 


" ground. ‘ 

farmers were not in their fields, the parson was “Oh, my tubs !” said Lizzy, faintly, as she peer- 
not in his garden, the smith had left his forge, | ed through the parapet at them. . 

and the wheelwright’s shop was silent. “They have got ’em, a b’lieve,” said Owlett, 

“ Where the devil are the folk gone?” said The interest in the movements of the. officers 
Latimer, waking up to the fact, and looking round. | was so keen that not a single eye was gp: ce 
“TI have ’em up for this. Why don’t they come | any other direction; but at that motient a st 
and help us ? ere’s not aman about the place | from the church beneath them attracted the at- 
but the Methodist parson, and he’s a old woman. | tention of the smugglers, as it did also of the 
I'll demand assistance in the king’s name.” party in the orchard, who to their feet, 

“We must find ‘em afore we can demand that,” | and went toward the att ston | 
said his lieutenant, same time those of the 

“ Well, well, we shall do better without ’em,” | entered the church 
said Latimer, who changed his moods at a mo- i 
ment’s notice. “But there’s great cause of sus- +1” 
picion in this silence and this invisibleness, and 





